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304 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

Some very interesting articles in the field of psychology deserve mention. Pro- 
fessor Judd has treated the genesis and development of imagination and of language 
in a way which throws light upon mental development in general. Professor Dewey's 
article on interest gives a very clear and satisfactory analysis of this much-disputed 
question, and the article on imitation gives clearly the point of view of his school on 
that subject. Professor Watson presents clearly the topics of habit and instinct. 

These citations will be sufficient to indicate the value of the cyclopedia, both to 
the general student of education who desires brief and compendious treatment, and 
also in many cases to the specialist who desires the latest information or an authorita- 
tive presentation of views. 

Frank N. Freeman 

University of Chicago 



A Revision of the Binet-Simon System for Measuring the Intelligence of Chil- 
dren. By F. Kuhlmann. Journal of Psycho- Asthenics. Monograph 
Supplements. Vol. I, No. i, September, 191 2. Pp. 41 + 11 plates. 
This is a somewhat more radical and complete revision of the Binet scale than the 
others which have been made by Goddard, and Terman and Childs, but is of the same 
general nature. The monograph contains a full description and directions for the use 
of the Binet scale, modified and enlarged, and an introduction which gives an account 
of the changes which have been made and general directions for the conduct of the 
test. The revision consists in the standardization of procedure, in shifting of tests 
from one age to another, in the elimination of certain tests and the addition of others, 
and in the extension of the scale so as to be applicable to younger children. All of the 
figures which are necessary in the use of the scale are given in plates, and a list of other 
materials which are necessary is appended. The author does not give results of the 
application of the scale, but states that his standard for the determination of ages in 
which a test belongs is the ability of 75 per cent of the children of that age to pass the 
test. The monograph is useful as an attempt to make the Binet tests more accurate, 
but does not proceed in the direction in which a test series for maturity must ulti- 
mately be worked out, namely, in the standardization of a group of the same tests 
which shall be applied throughout the period from early childhood to maturity, 
instead of a selection of miscellaneous groups of tests many of which are different for 
successive ages. 

Frank N. Freeman 



School Organization and the Individual Child. By W. H. Holmes, Ph.D. 

Worcester, Mass.: The Davis Press, 191 2. 

A modern book without a table of contents gives one a shock as he attempts to 
make his way into its pages; such a book we have in the present volume. The chapters 
one after another confirm- somewhat the impression which is made by this first lack 
of a systematic introduction. These chapters contain interesting descriptive accounts 
of many of the different methods that are employed in different parts of the United 
States to give individual instruction and individual promotion to children in element- 
ary schools. The several plans of individual treatment of pupils are reviewed, each 
under the name of the city where the plan is to be found in operation. Diagrams 
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illustrate the way in which grades can be made to overlap and in which given devices 
can be employed for bringing the children into more intimate contact with individual 
teachers. One fails to find in these descriptive accounts any critical evaluation of the 
success of various experiments. It is not made clear at all that the Batavia method, 
for example, is better or worse than the St. Louis method. It does not appear that the 
Mannheim plan of grading has demonstrated advantages over the ordinary plan; and 
yet the author seems to have arrived, so far as his own opinion is concerned, at some 
very definite conclusions with regard to the way in which these various suggestions can 
be carried out most advantageously. He has accordingly offered suggestions for indi- 
vidual classification and instruction, thus summing up his own estimate of the 
success of the different methods, and lauding the virtues of organization which seem to 
him to be of the greatest advantage in the school. Such a series of suggestions will 
hardly influence practical school people and certainly do not appeal to the careful 
student of education who is demanding these days, more and more, a definite scientific 
study of the efficiency of different systems. Indeed, the book gives one the impression 
of superficiality just in the degree in which it,fails to insist upon a careful evaluation 
of the different experiments which are discussed. 

After the 197 pages of descriptive matter and suggestions of the type to which 
reference has been made, we reach the second division of the book, which deals with 
subnormal children. Nowhere in the literature of education is a better descriptive 
account to be found of the different efforts which are being made in this country to 
deal with defective children. The student of this particular problem will be encour- 
aged to find the amount of work which can be reported for the United States along 
these lines. Here again, however, there is a lack of scientific evaluation of the differ- 
ent types of work. There is for example an account of the Binet tests and another 
of the after-care of cases which have been treated, which make it appear that the author 
has been industrious in bringing together a large amount of material, but has not been 
especially competent in distinguishing between the sources of his materials. 

The appendices contain a number of blanks and reports which will be of interest 
to the student of these problems. There is also a bibliography, and finally an index, 
which makes it possible to use the book after one has gone through it systematically. 
On the whole, the book will be found very useful as a descriptive account of the various 
experiments which it reports. It is unfortunate that it does so little to stimulate any 
careful scientific investigation of the problems to which it refers. 

C. H. J. 



